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Cases Reported this Week. 
Rex v. Commissioners for Special Purposes of 
Income Tax. Ex parte Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Thellusson, Re. Ex parte Abdy , - 
William Alexander & Sons v. Aktieselkabet 
Dampskibit Hausa and Others 


Current Topics. 


Lord Halsbury’s 96th Birthday. 

Lorp Hatssury attained the great age of ninety-six last 
week, having been born on 3rd September, 1823. This is 
certainly an unique record among occupants of the Woolsack, 
and, so far as we can discover, among judges as well Lord 
CaMPBELL, another long-lived veteran, who attained the Chan- 
cellorship at eighty, did not live into the ‘nineties. Lord 
Ha.ssury, we understand, is still well and sound, although he 
no longer takes the active part he quite recently did in poli- 
tical and judicial business. When the Hardwicke Society 
resumed this summer its celebrated annual dinners, suspended 
during the war, it was the desire of all old members of the 
society that Lord Hatspury, himself a former president, 
should be present as the principal guest, and most felt a deep 
regret that this wish could not be carried out. Perhaps on 
some future occasion Lord Hatssury will once more shew his 
| honoured head among the youth at the Bar, to whom he is 
| a nomen venerabtte. 





The Longevity of Famous Lawyers. 
| Iv 1s a remarkable fact that the-leading men at the Bar 
and on the bench are usually long lived. They share this dis- 
| tinction with clergymen and gardeners. It 1s perhaps curious 
that it should be so. For success at the Bar involves a very 
heavy strain. A man must work hard in youth, and even 
harder when he takes silk, in middle life; in fact, just when 
most men in other walks of life are beginning to take things 
easy, the king’s counsel has his longest hours and his greatest 
effort. The strain, too, of a successful common law practice 
is great. There is a hard fight in court and the expenditure 
of much nervous energy; long hours of preparation in the 
morning and at night; early hours and late, are the portion of 
the ambitious and fashionable silk. If he adds parfiamentary 
honours to legal. then he has cruel hours to work, although in 
these latter days an excellent House of Commons library, 
wherein he can read his briefs in the interval of divisions, 
helps to relieve the strain. Only when he at last reaches the 
desired haven of the bench has he a really easy time. Yet 
these men are long lived! The secret, we believe, is that only 
the strongest and healthiest men achieve a high success at the 
Bar: the clever man of feeble or even of normal constitution 
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Trade Unions and the Bar 

Wrat, THEN, is the explanation of the barrister’s undoubted 

nularity with the v ing man, as contrasted with the busi- 


popul ; ork 


ness man’s dislike and distrust? We think ourselves that 
there are three main causes. One is the sporting instinct, 
A barrister is a fighter Law suits are gladiatorial shows, like 
prize fights in the ring or the cock fights and bear-baiting 
sports of old. The barrister is felt to be a sort of pugilist, 
and the sporting instinct makes him a favourite of the crowd. 
Again, the wig and gown lend a glamour to the profession 
which the populace feel, just as they feel the charm of Royal 
pageants and Lord Mayors’ Shows. But the chief reason is 
the feeling that the Bar is, after all, essentially a trade union. 
The barrister is subconsciously and indistinctly, but very 
really, regarded by the trade unionist as the member of a 
great guild, the customs and regulations of which resemble 
those of his own trade The camaraderie with which one 
to use the medieval name for a craft guild 

mystery,’’ helps to make the barrister 


‘ mystery ” 
regards anot her 


popular. 


The Bar as an Ancient Guild. 

Tus view of the Bar was forcibly borne in on the writer 
of these lines some years before the war, when he was cam- 
paigning in a Scottish mining constituency as its prospective 
Unionist candidate. It was the day of the miners’ strike and 
the Minimum Wage Act. Feeling ran high in the mining 
districts, and it was not easy for anyone but a labour man 
to get a hearing from hostile mining audiences. But the can- 
didate’s agent, an old political hand, had a device to secure 
him a hearing. He asked the leading labour man in each 
district to take the chair at his candidate’s meeting. The 
miner, thus complimented, did his best to secure the candi- 
date a fair hearing, and nearly always succeeded. But what 
dwells in the writer’s memory is one of those meetings, when 
a burly, black-bearded miner—the chairman of the local lodge 

took the chair and intreduced the writer in these most un- 
conventional terms :—‘‘ Noo, lads, the Unionist candidate has 
come awa’ doon, a’ the way from Lainnon town, to hae a 
crack wi’ ye and gie ye his views. Ye’ll no like his views, 
but yell hear him fair. For he is a lawyer-lad ; he belongs to 
a bonny trade union, just like oor ain, and it’s no to the credit 
of ane trade craftsmen to refuse anither the gait o’ his gab.”’ 
The audience cheered the sentiment, and the writer has never 
forgotten it. 


The Nullity of a Lunatic’s Marriage. 

An Lp statute, unsuspected by most persons, even those 
very learned in most branches of the law, made a quite unex- 
pected appearance in the course of Baldwin v. Baldwin (Times. 
3ist July). Here SHearman, J., in the Divorce Court, had to 
hear a petition presented by the guardian ad litem of a person 
of unsound mind not so found by inquisition for a declaration 
that the lunatic’s marriage with the respondent, contracted 
during a period when to her knowledge he was an escaped 
inmate of a lunatic asylum, was null and void. The grounds 
on which the Probate Division has jurisdiction to grant 
decrees of nullity are well known. The old ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion was taken over by the Court by virtue of the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 1857. A decree of nullity will be 
granted on the grounds of either (1) idiocy or lunacy, (2) non- 
age, (3) mistake as to the identity of the person married, (4) 
impotency, (5) unduly near consanguinity or affinity, and 
(6) duress or fraud. The test of lunacy for this purpose, as 
recognized by the Ecclesiastical Courts under the old Canon 
Law, is well known. It turned on whether or not the petitioner 
appreciated the nature of the marriage tie, not merely whether 
he was aware that he was going through a ceremony which pur- 
ported to impose on him the status of matrimony: Jackson v. 
Jackson (1908, P. 308). In the present case the lunatic was 
well aware of the nature of the ceremony, for he was in the 
habit of proposing marriage to women he met. But he was 
suffering from erotic mania with its well-known delusions and 
effect on the reason of its victims, and was incapable of appre 
ciating the seriousness and responsibility of marriage. The 
learned Judge was, therefore, able to pronounce a decree of 
nullity purely on the ground of Junacy. Among the delusions 
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of the petitioner, it may be interesting to mention, was a belief ; which prolonged the time to 13 


that the war could be ended by the production of a series of 
musical comedies, brought out by a cabinet of which he was to 
be Prime Minister. 


Nullity under the Marriage of Lunatics Act, 1811 

But a little known statute cropped up in the course 
of the case, the provisions of which might have given 
the greatest trouble to the Court had the Canon Law grounds 
been insufficient. The statute in question is the Marriage of 
Lunatics Act, 1811 (51 Geo. 3, c. 37), which provides as 
follows :— 

* In case any lunatic or person under a phrenzy whose 
person and estate by virtue of any Act of Parliament now or here 
after shall be committed to the care and custody of particular trus 
tees, shall marry before he or she shall be declared of sane mind by 
the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain or Ireland, or the Lord 
Keeper or Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal of Great Britain 
or Ireland for the time being, or such trustees as aforesaid, or the 
major part of them respectively, as the nature of the case shall 
Fequire, every such marriage shall be and is hereby declared to be 
null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

There is an obvious difficulty in the interpretation of 
this statute. What is meant by a lunatic whose person 
and estate are committed by custody~ of any Act of 
Parliament to the ‘‘care and custody of particular 
trustees ’’ Various Lunacy Acts deal with the custody 
of lunatics who may be divided into three classes, (1) those 
so found by the inquisition of a jury, (2) those not so found 
but against whom a reception order for their detention in an 
asylum has been made, and who in the Lunacy Act of 
1890, s. 116 (1) (c), are described as ‘‘a person lawfully 
detained as a lunatic, though not so found by inquisition,’’ 
and (3) a person actually a lunatic, but neither found to be 
auch nor detained as such under the Act of 1890. Under the 
section just quoted it is possible to appoint a receiver in the 
case of the second class of lunatics (and see the Lunacy Act, 
1908, s. 1), and a receiver had in fact been appointed of BaLp- 
WIN, the present petitioner... The question seems to turn, 
then, on whether or not such a receiver is a ‘‘ particular 
trustee,’’ into whose ‘‘ care and custody ’’ the lunatic has been 
committed. This question of interpretation the Judge was 
reluctant to decide, but his own view was that the statute 
of 1811 did apply to the petitioner, and this seems sufficiently 
obvious when it is remembered that a receiver under section 
116 is not concerned with the custody of the lunatic. More 
over, the object of the statute of 1811 was not merely to 
provide a convenient means of proving the nullity of a 
junatic’s marriage, but probably also to impose a disability to 
marry on persons in lunatic asylums, even when capable of 
appreciating the nature of the matrimonial status, and there- 
fore, apart from statute, capable of contracting a marriage. 


Id Certum est Qued Certum Reddi Protest. 

LaTIN MAXIMS seem more useful at a pinch than their equiva- 
lent in English. As Lord Bowen once said: ‘‘ Some first 
instance judges consider that a proposition the logic of which is 
doubtful achieves the stamp of certainty by conversion into a 
Latin maxim.’’ The House of Lords has just given an illustration 
of the truth that lies behind the sting of this epigram in Wi/liam 
Alexander & Sons vy. Aktieselskabet Dampskibet Hansa and 
Others (1919, W. N. 235), by applying the maxim ‘‘ /d certwm 
est quod certum reddi protest’’ to a vexed point of charter 
party law. A steamer was chartered to load at Archangel and 
proceed to Ayr, ‘‘ the cargo to be loaded and discharged at the 
rate of not less than 100 standards per day, counting from the 
steamer’s arrival at the respective ports and notice of readiness 
given in writing during business hours and permission to load 
granted, whether berth available or not, always provided the 
steamer can load and discharge at this rate.’’ There was the 
usual provision for demurrage in the event of detention beyond 
the stipulated lay days. Now, at the rate of 100 standards 
(of timber) per day the ship should have been discharged at Ayr 
in 6 1-3 days, and her physical capacity to be se discharged was 
not in dispute. But “here was a shortage of labour at Ayr, 
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But meanwhile his time with Measrs. Fresarretps had been 
varied by a visit to New York made on their instructions in 
order to have the oversight of important litigation. He had 
als> started on that careful perusal of legal text-books and 
reports, which resulted in the publication, in 1882, of his first 
contribution to legal literature—the Dictionary of English 
Law. The preface to this is reminiscent of his sojourn in New 
York, and he acknowledges the benefits received from the use 
of the Library of the Bar Association of New York. He also, 
while there, took up yacht-racing, not without success 
in the winning of prizes, and on his return he was a member 
of the Royal Thames Yacht Club. At a later date golf claimed 
him, and he was a member of the Littlestone 
Golf Clubs. 

The Dictionary of English Law 
for a student who essayed to cover by his own researches the 
whole field of English law. A similar task was under- 
taken even on a larger scale by the late FrepERIcK Stroup in 

But that Stroup s life work. 

Dictionary the 
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book, but in two famous instances he kept alive and brought | 


up to date the work of others, The sixth edition of Jarman 
on Wills, published in 1910, was prepared by him, with the 
assistance of Mr. C. P. Sancer, and in the following year he 
produced the third edition of CHaLiis’s Real Property Law. 
It is needless to say that these are both works of high reputa 
tion, the one with practitioners generally and the other with 
real property lawyers, and it may safely be added that their 
reputation was enhanced in Sweer’s hands. In both works 
he was careful to preserve, so far as was practicable, the text 
of the authors, and to make it readily distinguishable from 
the editorial additions. In the work such as 
‘* Jarman,’’ containing statements of rules which have become 
classical, this method of editing is extremely useful, and the 
additions enable the rules to be modified, so far as necessary, 
in accordance with later authorities. We believe that this 
well-known work has never been so confidently used in argu- 
ments and in judgments as in Mr. Sweet’s edition. And the 
are an important part 


case of a 


notes which he added to ‘‘ CHauuis ”’ 
of the work as we nowi have it 

The above were SweEr’s contributions to the text-books, but 
he was keenly interested in matters of current discussion, and 
freely expressed his opinions, not only in those works, but in 
contributions to legal periodicals, notably the Law Quarterly 
Review and these pages. Chief among these matters was the 
application to contingent remainders, legal and equitable, of 
the two rules designed to prevent perpetuities—the rule 
against limitations to the unborn issue of an unborn person, 
and the rule commonly known as the Rule against Perpetuities. 
In regard to these he was at variance, sometimes with the late 
J. C. Gray, sometimes with the Bench. He agreed with 
Whithy v. Mitchell (44 Ch. D. 85), by which the former rule 
was applied to legal contingent remainders, and disputed Gray’s 
theory that the rule had no existence. But he would not 
allow that the modern rule also applied to the same remainders, 
and was at issue both with Gray and with the decisions in 
Re Frost (43 Ch. D. 246) and Re Ashforth (1905, 1 Ch. 535). 
And he had a theory of his own as to the former rule—which, 
until Re Nash (1910, 1 Ch. 1), was not uncommonly treated as 
an instance of a ‘‘ possibility upon a possibility ’’—being based 
on the objection of the Courts to ‘‘ unbarrable entails.’’ 

In 1914 Sweer’s eminence as a real property lawyer was 
appropriately recognized by his appointment to be one of the 
Conveyancing Counsel to the Court. This is the only prefer- 
ment open to the conveyancer as such—the solitary prize for 
the successful performancd of work which is as exacting as it 
is important, and which, as Mr. Josavua WItttaMs said in the 
‘* Letters ’’ referred to above, is seldom heard of beyond the 
bounds of the profession. Mr. Witttams deplored th» profes- 
sional etiquette which denied to the Conveyancing Counsel the 
precedence of King’s counsel, for ‘‘ they practically do that 
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| his infancy, when it is but beginning, and almost childish ; 








which many a man nominally a Queen’s counsel, is never asked 
to do, viz., give advice and aasistance to a great department in 
the State.’’ But if the labours of conveyancers, even of those of 
official rank, have no wide publicity, they have a recompense 
in influencing the decisions of the Courts and se in assisting to 
make the law. Many of the most eminent judges have spoken 
with respect. of the custom of conveyancers. In SwEEtT’s case 
this influence went even further. We believe we are not mis- 
taken in saying that the articles by him on the Settled Land 
Acts—‘‘ The Doctrine of Re Cornwallis- West ’’—which we had 
the privilege of publishing (antr, pp. 5, 20), were of assistance 
to the Court of Appeal in deciding Constable's case (1919, 
1 Ch. 178). He was keenly interested, too, in the reform of 
real property law. He gave valuable evidence before the Land 
Transfer Commission, which reported in 1911, and, we under 
stand, had previously drafted a Bill on the subject for the Law 
Society ; and he was a member of the Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction Committee, which now has the matter in hand. 

The fulness of Sweet’s literary labours has tempted us 
to linger over this part of his career—the more so that it was 
the sphere in which we chiefly knew him. ‘‘ Learning,’’ says 
Bacon, in his essay ‘‘ Of the Vieissitude of Things,’’ ‘‘ hath 


then his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then his 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, lastly, 
his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust.’’ Sweet had 
attained some seventy years, but he was far from this last stage. 
In learning he was still in his strength of years. Living, until 
recently, at Chipstead, Surrey, where he at one time held office 
as churchwarden, he had given up his house there and had 
come to London. Although he was unmarried and had no near 
relations, he had a large circle of friends, to whom he was 
known as a genial personality and a generous host, and by 
these, as well as by a more intimate few, he will be greatly 
missed ; not least at the Garrick Club, of the Committee of 
active member. The lawyer, and 
the real property lawyer specially, may seem to have 
narrow interests, but it is not really so. More, per- 
haps, than other men, he takes all knowledge for his pro- 
vince, and his real life is a thing apart from the cramping 
fetters of his books. CHARLES SwEeET has passed too suddenly 
to ‘‘ the undiscovered country,’’ and with others we mourn 
the unlooked-for severance of this friendship; but our fare- 
well shall be on the note that he deserved : 
‘‘ Leave him—atill ioftier than the world suspects, 


Living and dying.”’ 
J. M. L. 


Reform and the Bar. 


II.—Monopolies and Restrictions. 


[x our last article we pointed out the breakers ahead of the 
Bar in these troublous times, and the necessity of remedying 
every plausible grievance of the layman, real or imaginary, 
if revolution from the outside is to be averted. The line of 
reform, we think, is this: The Bar is an ancient, a dignified, 
and a honourable profession. It is a great traditional part 
of our social and public life, adding to its colour, its dignity 
and its refinement. It acts as a great counter-agent to the 
impulses of vulgarity and philistinism which seem to follow the 
levelling instinct in America and some of our self-governing 
colonies. Its destruction, or the removal of its picturesque 
and ceremonial characteristics, as well as its stately traditions 
and old-world surroundings, would be a real loss to English 
life. It is important to preserve them if they can be preserved 
in an irreverent and a levelling epoch. 

But if the essentials of the Bar are to be preserved, inessen- 
tials must be given up, however dear to the heart of the prac- 
titioners. Had Oxford and Cambridge refused to reform 
themselves in 1868, those ancient universities would have been 
transferred by an angered democracy into mere replicas of 
the mushroom institations growing up in our provincial 
capitals, and conferring academic degrees. But Oxford and 
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Cambridge accepted reform, and have preserved to this day 
their ancient dignity and their social charm. The Bar, if it 
is wise, will learn by their example. 

Now, the question at once arises, what are the essentials and 
what the inessentials of our Bar? 


we think, is this. The corporate life of the Bar is essential 
to it; is is the oldest of all the guilds and the only one that 
has survived substantially in ites medieval form ; for the trade 
unions exclude all employers, unlike their medieval proto- 
types, the city companies have lost their practical connection 
with businesses, and the Guild of Apothecaries is not in the 
least the same thing as the modern Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 
four lodges called Inns of Court, surviving into the present 
day with all its old pomp and customs, occupying its old 
romantic surroundings, and handing down a not ignoble tradi 
tion of high endeavour and lofty conduct to its members. The 
purity of justice depends very largely on the self-respect, the 
standard of honour, and the personal dignity of barristers. 
The present system undeniably helps to create those qualities 
by its wonderful corporate traditions, just as the public schools 
keep alive the spirit of gentlemanliness, the universities that 
of culture and generosity, the Church that of reverence and 
spiritual continuity, the army regimental system that of 
esprit de corps, loyalty and discipline. It is therefore all- 
fmportant to cherish and preserve unimpaired the corporate 
spirit which has created this sacred fire on the altars of justice. 
With that end in view the Inns of Court and all their old 
traditions must be preserved. The collective system of cham- 
bers grouped in inns, the practice of dining-in halls, the wear- 
ing of wigs and gowns, the system of circuits and sessions 
messes—all these help to create the corporate spirit, and can 
not be dispensed with or got rid of without injury to it. They 
in our view are the real essentials of the Bar. , 

But now, what are inessentials? This is not so easy to 
answer, but an answer will be obtained by considering this. 
In every old corporate body there grow up abuses and privi 
leges. Arrangements once made in the public interest or to 
secure the proper training of the profession, or a suflicient 
livelihood to its members, often survive long after they have 
ceased to serve their original or any effective purpose. Other 
practices grew up out of their self-interest on the part of the 
members of the profession, and these serve no public or pro 
fessional purpose at all. 
often old, but not based on reason and adverse to the public 
interest, which are the inessentials of the Bar and ought to 
be ruthlessly eliminated. 

Generally speaking, the customs of the Bar fall into two 
classes: those intended to maintain a high standard of profes- 
sional discipline, dignity and honour; and those intended to 
‘““make work ’’ or “‘ increase fees.’’ The former are useful 
both to the public and to the profession. The latter are hurtful 
to the public, and in nine cases out of ten often mischievous 
to the profession as well. They serve the interests of a few, 
or their fancied interests, and injure all the rest. In a word. 
they amount to monopolies and restrictions, and these usually 
only impose obstacles in the way of merit without helping any 
public end. ai 2 

Let us try to look at the Bar from the standpoint of the 
layman who occasionally employs a barrister; let us consider 
what are the grievances he has. 
in a city club in a Midland town. 
business and a man of influence and weight. He is talking 
to a group of friends, and he is abusing the Bar. 
that last summer he met a young barrister in the Alps who 
impressed him as knowing his business. Last week he had an 
important case which will go to the civil judge at assizes. 
He told his solicitor to brief the young barrister, but the 
latter told him it could not be done. The barrister was not 
on the circuit. Of course, if the client chose to pay a special 
fee of fifty guineas and brief in addition a junior from the 
cireuit he could have his protegée. But then, he could have 


Here is an old gentleman 
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How can the former be} 
saved by sacrificing the latter to the wolves? The answer, | 


The Bar is an old medieval guild, composed of | 


Tt is abuses such as these, customs | 








He is a successful man of | 


Tt seems | 


| 





one of the circuit leaders for much less money ; so he did not 
see his way. Confound these absurd rules of the Bar is the 
burden of his complaint. Then a friend chimes in. He 
recently had a prosecution an employee—at 
sessions, and partic ularly wished to giverthe case to a barrister 
circuit whom he had often employed and in whom he 


embezzling 


on the 
relied absolutely ; but the latter was not on the sessions mess. 
and that etiquette was against him taking the brief. A third 
member of the group now talks. He had a big case and he 
agreed to pay a big fee 750 guineas—-to get one of the first 
men of the day. Then he found that he had to give his junior 
500 guineas, although the latter was not much good at any- 
thing but drafting pleadings and did nothing at all in court. 
Absurd customs of the Bar, he says; and they are not honest 
customs. Here the fourth man agree He has had worse 
luck than the others. He paid a fancy fee to get a good man, 
and the latter sent a hopeless duffer to devil the case for 
him! All these men abuse the Bar most heartily 

Now, a great deal of this abuse is unreasonable. But much 
of itis sound. There are customs, monopolies, restrictions at 
the Bar which do none any real good and harm the lay client. 
It is best to get rid of these. No real good will be done by 
inventing ingenious logical defences for the anomalies, Even 
when sound in substance, the reason for the practices com- 
plained of cannot be “‘ un lerstanded of the people,’’ and it 1s 
much better to boldly jettison them. 

To begin with, the system of circuits and sessions needs 
reform. Its main object is admirable. It turns the Bar from 
a band of business competitors into a mess of friendly col- 
leagues, living together in the Bar hotel, dining together and 
with the judge, preserving a corporate life and tradition. And 
in the old days, when accommodation at inns and in coaches 
was scarce, a restriction of the circuits to a few individuals 
who select their circuit early in life had its advantages. But 
to-day it only creates a monopoly. It prevents the lay client 
and the solicitor from briefing good men because they are 
It. prevents a good man who, after a long 
formed a connection, from getting his 


on another circuit 

struggle, has at last 
start, because he is on another circuit The 
do away with the monopoly element in circuit and sessions, 
while preserving jealously the existence and the customs of 
circuit Bars. Let any man who pleases hold a brief anywhere 
on circuit, whether or not he is a member of the Bar mess, 
just as at the Old Bailey to day. In practice most men will 
find it best to join the mese Again, let any man join a 
essions whenever he pleases, and change from one 


imple plan is to 


circuit or a 
to another so often as he pleases, provided he is only a 
member of one at a time. In practice, little change from 
he present system will result. But the layman will be able 
to brief the man he wants to brief unhampered by vexatious 
customs he does not understand; and the man of talent, who 
has failed to get on, because his influence has developed on 
another circuit from the one he has chosen will have a chance 
of changing and ‘‘ making good ’’ at the Bar. 

In the same way, the absurd rule which requires every silk 
to have a junior should be abolished. The theory is that it 
promotes division of labour, and helps to secure plenty of 
work for juniors In practice it exasperates clients, enables 
silk to hold more briefs than they can properly attend to, 
and encourages them to spend a few minutes in succession in 
«number of courts, leaving their junior (whom the client does 
not want as an advocate) to do the heavy, continuous fighting 
of the case, and it induces solicitors to instruct 

good junior in preference to a silk, even in cases which would 
bear the latter. The practice is just as objectionable as that 
of the plumber, who will not work without an unskilled mate 
to carry his bag of tools and light his pipe for him—the horror 
of every average householder. It is extraordinary that the 
Bar Council should fail to understand the irritation and 
prejudice quite reasonably caused to the Bar among the public 
at large by this absolutely indefensible and wholly stupid piece 
of trade unionism of the narrowest; kind. Common sense 


should induce the Bar Council to take steps for the abolition 


a good many 
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CASES OF LAST SITTINGS. 
House of Lords. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER & SONS v. AKTIESELKABET DAMPSKIBET 
HAUSA AND OTHERS. 7th, 8th, and 29th July. 
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md dump it to the quay, which they performed for the shij 
and then take it from the quay to the warehouse, or elsewhere, 
vhich they performed for the charterers. If the discharge at Ayr 
had carried out at the rate of 100 standards per day the time 
occupied would have been six and one-third days. As it was it occupied 
thirteen and a-half days. The appellants pleaded, in defence to the 
action, they were not lable, as the ship was not in a position to put the 
cargo on to the quay at the stipulated rate owing to the same cause 
ity of labour—which prevented the charterer from removing it 
Che Lord Ordinary gave judgment for the respondents upon the ground 
that where a merchant had undertaken to discharge a ship within a fixed 
number of days. he was liable for demurrage for any delay of the ship 
beyond that period unless such delay was attributable to the fault of tne 
shipowner or those for whom he was responsible. The risk of delay 
from causes for which neither of the contracting parties was responsible 
with the merchant. The Second Division unanimously dismissed 
the appeal from that judgment, holding that the charterers’ liability 
vell established under such decisions as Budgett vy. Binmngton 
(1891, 1 Q. B. 35). The charterers appealed. After consideration the 
appeal was by a majority dismissed 

Tue Hovse (Viscounts Fintay and Cave, Lords Dunepin and SHaw 
dismissed the appeal upon the ground that the delay caused by scarcity 
of labour not covered by the proviso, “ always provided that 
steamer can load and discharge at the rate,’’ which in their opinion re 
ferred to the physical capacity of the ship for discharging 

Lord Wrensury differed. In his opinion the proviso did relieve the 
charterers from a claim for demurrage. The words, ‘‘ provided steamer 
discharge, were, of course, elliptical. The language of the proviso 
must refer not merely to the structural capacity of the steamer, ¢.g., 
that she had only certain hatcaways an@ no more, but also to at least 
the mechanical appliances with which she was fitted, e.g-., that she 
had only certain engines, and of certain horse power, and no more 
He reason why it should not refer also to labour, which 
vas to work the mechanical appliances. Suppose the power were ele« 
tric, but the motors were out of order. The steamer then, he conceived, 
could not discharge. How did this differ from the case where the motors 
were in order but there was no man to pull the lever and start the 
power’? Machinery was not machinery for any effective purpose unless 
it could be operated. Then did the case differ when the machinery could 
be worked, but there was no manual labour to introduce the goods to the 
machinery and cause it to operate upon them; and again, to disengage 
the goods and get the machinery free to operate on further goods. ‘“* Dis- 
charge ’’ was a word which involved activity, not mere passive exist 
If the expression was to be thus understood, the contract was w 
discharge at 100 standards a day, provided that the steamer was such, 
as regards (7) her structure, (4) her engines and mechanical power, and 
c) the labour to utilise the mechanical appliances which it was for the 
steamer to supply, that she could discharge, i.¢., dump on the quay 100 
standards a day. The delay here was caused by the deficiency above 
called (c). The proviso cast upon the ship the responsibility for this 
deficiency. The result was that in his opinion the proviso had relieved 
the charterers from a liability which would otherwise have vested upon 
them.—Counset. for the appellants, Condie Sandeman, K.C., and 
Douglas Jameson (both of the Scottish Bar); for the respondents, Mor- 
Kinnon. K.C., and J. Anderson Maclaren (the latter of the Scottish 
Bar) Accents, Ince, Colt, Ince & Roscoe, for J. W. & G. Lockhart 
Solicitors, Ayr; and Dore, Lockhart d& Smart, 8.8.C., Edinburgh; 
Botterell & Roche for Lucas, Hurry, Galbraith, & Vacpherson, ws 
Glasgow ; and Macpherson & Mackay, §.8.C., Edinburgh 
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THELLUSSON. Ez parte ABDY. No.1. 27th and 30th June; 
3ist July. 
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VrIous 


1¢ the date of an advaree of money on loan, a receiving prder had 
the but the lender nor the 
horrower waa aware of thia fact. The borrower, however. was aware that 
he had committed an act of bankruptcy at that date, but concealed the 
fact the lender 


been made against horrower, neither 


from 


Hleld Horridge, J.), that the Court ought to exercise ite 
jurisdiction to set aside the loan transaction, and direct the trustee in 
hank ruptcy as ita officer to return ao much of the loan aa had come into 
his hands to the lender, as it would be contrary to natural justice and 
hone sty for him in the circamatances to keep af. 


The principle of Ex parte James (1. R. 9 Ch. App. 609) applied 


Appeal by the applicant from a decision of Horridge, J. (35 T. L. R 
199), dismissing application to set aside a _ loan trans 
into him and the debtor The applicant, Mr 
R. H. Abdy, was an officer in the Army, and became acquainted with 
the bankrupt, retired naval officer, in October, 1918. In 
November the bankrupt told Mr. Abdy that he was being pressed by 4 
creditor, and asked him to advance him £1,000. This he agreed to 
do, but, in order to do so, he had to insure his life and mortgage the 
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poliey. In December he advanced £100 to the bankrupt, and on Sra 
January, 1919, the balance of £900. The debtor covenanted to repay 
the amount, together with costs and interest, within six months. The 
applicant did not then know, as the fact was, that the debtor had 
already committed an act of bankruptcy, and on 3rd January neither 
of them knew that a receiving order had been made against the 
debtor on 2nd January. The applicant, on learning the facts, sought t 
prove in the bankruptcy, but the proof was rejected, except as to 
the £100 advanced in December. The applicant then moved to set 
aside the transaction as being entered into under a mistake of fact, and 
claimed repayment to him by the Official Receiver of the money in his 
hands. Horridge, .J., dismissed the application, and the applicant 
appealed. ('ur. adv. vult. 


0 


[ue Court allowed the appeal. 





Wareincton, L..J.—The question in this appeal is whether the 
cumstances of this case justify the exercise by the Court of 
diction which it has often wsserted by directing its officer—in 

case a trustee in bankruptcy--to pursue a line of conduct which 

honest man actuated by motives of morality and justice would pursue 
though not compellable thereto by legal process His lordship thei 
stated the facts, and after pointing out that the £900 lent to the 
debtor on 3rd January, 1919, was paid to the debtor's bankers, and 
that out of it they paid themselves the amount of an overdraft du 
to them (leaving a balance of £764 Os. 5d. in their hands), which the 
trustee in bankruptcy received, continued :} Before Horridge, J., 
was contended that the loan transaction ought to be set aside on 
ground of common mistakes or mistake of fact as to something affecting 
the subject-matter of the contract, but it was further contended that, 
even if there was no legal right in the appellant to rescind the trans 
action and so recover the money, it would not, under the circumstances, 
be in accordance with strict notions of honesty and justice for the 
Official Receiver to retain it, and that the Court ought, in exercising 
control over its officer, to order him to do that which a strictly honest 
man would do—namely, to repay the £764 Os. 5d. to the applicant 
Horridge, J., arrived at a conclusion adverse to the appellant on his 
legal claim, and, on his appeal to the Court's discretionary jurisdiction, 
was of opinion, for reasons which do not clearly appear trom his 
judgment, that the case was not one in which the Court ought to inter 
fere with the legal title. Before this Court the degal claim was hardly 
pressed, and, without going so far as to say/it could not succeed, | 
will assume that it ought not to do so The question then arises 
whether the Court ought to exercise the discretionary jurisdiction « 
its officer to which I have referred. The first matter to be determined 
is, what are the limits of the jurisdiction Phe first case in which 
the jurisdiction in question appears to have been exercised in bank 
ruptcy 1s Ex parte James (L. R. 9 Ch. 609 In that case an execu 
tion creditor, acting under what proved to be a mistaken view of the 
law, voluntarily paid the proceeds of his execution to the trustee in 
bankruptcy of the debtor. On an application by the execution creditor 
for repayment by the trustee, the Court ordered the trustee to repay 
notwithstandiug that he could not by law be compelled so to do 
The ground of the decision is thus stated by James, L.J A trustee in 
bankruptcy is an officer of the Court . The Court, then, finding 
that he has in his hands money which in equity belongs to someone else 
ought to set an example to the world by paying it to the person really 
entitled to it. In my opinion, the Court of Bankruptcy ought to be 
a3 honest as other people.’’ In saying that the trustee had money in 
his hands which ‘‘ in equity ’’ belonged to some one else, the learned 
Lord Justice did not mean that a court of equity would, as between 


the 


the 


litigants, hold that the money belonged to the supposed claimant, but | do so 


was using the word “ equity in a wider and more popular sense (see 


per Vaughan Williams and Buckley, L.JJ., /u re Tyler (1907, 1 
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J , wpra) and ka parte Simmonds (supra), they al 
udgments on this point, on the assumption that the wife had no legal 
right. It is unnecessary to read the judgments of all the lords justices ; 
| agree in substance, though they use different language. In 
the previous cases, there had been nothing which would 
with the strictest honesty in the conduct of the trustee 
vithout payment of 


they i] 
this ise, as lll 
he uu misistent 
except in insisting on retaining the policy money 
the amount of the premiums paid by the wife, when he had asce1 
tained the facts. The knowledge imputed to the former trustee, and 
ugh him to the trustee at the date of the death of the debtor, was 
relied upon only one of the fa t t. in the opinion of the 
Courts, dishonest on the part ot the latier to retain the benefit of the 
good to her. This m put with 
in the following passage in his 


t} 
thir 


t t i it 


wife’s payment without making it 
vimirable clearness by Buckley, L.J 
judgment fa p. 874 ‘ Under these circumstances, looking beyond 
rights enforceable in a court of law o1 equity the real fact is that the 
policy meys payable in 1906 originated from and owed their existence 
the premiums which the wife, to the knowledge of the trustee, had 
paid ind it would be grievously untau and contrary to natural 
between man aud nan, that, whereas 6he kept up the policy 

the life dropped somebody else should take the money. She 

have an enforceable claim, but as matter of justice it cannot 

when the time comes for the payment of the moneys due on 

licy, to allow the trustee to turn round and say [ knew you 

, down the premiums, but I shall take the policy moneys, 
vithout the money you have paid But it is said 

Jn re Hall (1907, 1 K. B. 875), decided after, but 


(supra) there are expressions which shew 


Keeping 


i the same day as /n re Tyler 
that the principle expounded in /n re T'yler (supra) is not to be taken 
to be eo wit the judgment in that case would appear to make it 
It i at it 18 only appled vhere the tru 
what the rt thinks is a dishonest course of conduct, and appears 
If the judges really intended eo to limit 

extraordinary thing that they did not 
y were deliberately expounding 
lumitation for the judgment delivered 
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binny inapplicable 
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K. B., at pp. 869 and 874 The principle laid down in La parte | scope was plain); 
it of Farwell, LJ. This is, | think, consistent with the view that it 


James (supra) was again applied by the Court in La parte Simmond 


In re Carnac (16 Q. B. D. W8 In that ase the trustees of a settle 
ment had for many years, under a mistake as to their legal obligations, 
paid certain surplus income to the trustee in liquidation of a debtor 
The money so paid had been expended in payment ot 
Court, on the application of the surviving trust 
covered his mistake, ordered the trustee in liquid » repay 
money out of other moneys coming to his hands i 
payment of dividends. The principle was laid dow: by Lord Esher, 
M.R. (His lordship then referred to the judgment, at p. 312, and con 
tinued :) In both these cases it will be observed that there was nothing 
disnonest on the part of the trustee in demanding and receiving the | | 
money in question; in each case he reasonably believed that he was 
entitled to it. What the Court thought would be dishonest was that 
he should retain the money when the mistake had been pointed out 
The principle has been followed and applied in many other cases, but I 
propose to refer to one only for a reason which will appear hereatter 
that is, Jn re Tyler (supra). In that case the bankrupt’s wife, im 
pursuance of a request made by the bankrupt before his bankruptcy, 
had paid the premium on a policy of assurance on the life of the 
bankrupt. After his death the trustee in his bankrupt received the] 1 
policy moneys, and the wife applied for the payment to her thereout | t 
of the amount of the premiums paid by her The fact that the] { 
premiums were being paid by the wife had been disclosed by the] a 
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ion his death his executor claimed to be repaid the 
Here the dishonesty, if any, was 
u the part of the debtor himself It would have been a perversion 
principle expounded in Zn re Tyler (supra) to have applied it 

s cases. We have here a trustee in bankruptcy in possession of 

f the bankrupt, which he knows was lent to him by Mr. Abdy 

orance of the fact that on the day before the payment a 
order had been made, and which would not have been so 
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by the repayment of the £764 Os. 5d 
to the costs of this appeal, but inasmuch as the trustee was entitled to 
have the direction of the Court in the matter there should be no costs 
in the court below 

Doxe and Arkin, LJJ., delivered judgment to the same effect 
Counse., Aerly, K.f und C. M. Pitman; BE. W. Hanaell SOL ITORS 
Smith. Hundell, Dods, & Bockett; Solicitor to the Board of T'rade. 
(Reported by H. Laxoroap Lewis, Barristerat-Law.) 


[ think the applicant is entitled | the Crown, was not applicable where an officer was charged with a 


duty under a statute, but who, nevertheless, was discharging functions 
as a servant of the Crown. The essential difference was that he was 
charged with a statutory duty by the express provision of a statute. 


| It seemed, therefore, to follow that wherever the Court could issue a 


mandamus to an officer charged with a statutory.duty, it could order 
that officer to receive or pay costs, for the reason that the mandamnue 
vas not an order directed to the Crown, which that Court could never 


| issue, but an order directed to an officer who was bound to execute a 


certain duty under an Act of Parliament. 


High Court—King’s Bench Division. 
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TAX. <x parte DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES Div, Court. 
z4th and 25th July. 
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such duties Tie mere fact that the Crown 


officers are im 


/ he pod by oO to th f 
t to earry out duties 
and the Court has juris 
against them to 
enforce the performance / 
is interested in certain proceedings, and that the lau 
structed to appear, does not turn the S peceat Lommtea 
make the common law doctr apply 

1 obtaned ordering the Commuasawonera 
fain truat pl pperty left to th. 


(‘rown so aa to 
P - 

1 mandamus we ‘ allow ¢x 
ecmption from im ne tax in reapect of cer 


by will, and u hich were appropria 
applrvoation that 


ted to charitable purposes 


applicants 


(in an judgment be given with costs against the 


Crown, 


Hleld, that aa the 


could be directed to the Commusstoners 


mandamus 


19 pera 


might 


sioners into the | 


yach wrqged with a atatutory obligati yn to perform a duty which | 


they had failed to discharge, the Court had qurtisdiction, as a necessary | 


consequence, to direct that the Commusaioners should pay the coats. 


Rule nisi for mandamus obtaired by the applicants, Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, to th ommissioners, directing them to allow exem} 
tion from income tax from income of certain trust funds appropriated to 
charitable purposes, and to repay the sum of £352 deducted tor income 
tax On the argument of the rule on 24th July the Court held that it 
must be made on the ground that the tax had been wrongly 
1 on funds appropriated to charitable purposes, contrary to 
105 of the Income Tax Act, 1842. On 25th July counsel on 
Barnardo's Homes applied that the rule should be made 
t the Commisgioners. * 
ommissioners, resisted the applicati m, contending that 


Special ( 


absolute, 
4 naryer 
section 
whalf of Dr 
ibsolute with 
on behalf of the ¢ 
bv the common law rule the Crown neither pays nor receives costs, and 
Commissioners 


costs agai 


give costs against the 
said the 
briefly in the fo ing proposition 

Special Purposes of the Income Tax Acts 
be regarded for these wh, and at common law the 
rule was that the King, and any person suing to his use, neither paid 
To quote from Blackstone's Commentaries (3 Black 


the Court could not 
Earl Reapinea, C.J 
might be stated quite 


arguments for the Special Commissioners 


Commissioners tot were to 


purposes as the Cr 


r received costs 
400) 
beneath his dignity to receive them It was 
rule still obtains. If this case fell 
Attorney-General’s view 
ordered against him. But there was another 
was the one invoked in that case by the 
Lord Esher, M.R., in Queen vy 
Tax (1888, % W. R 
‘ With regard to the question whether 


stone Com p 

subject, so it is 
that this common law 
proposition, he should accede at once to the 


should be 


proposition of law, and it 


that no costs 
uecessful applicant It was stated 
(‘ommiaatoners for Special Purposes of Income 
775, 21 Q. B. D. 313). He said : 

mandamus will lie 
officials who have been ordered by this Court to do certain acts—‘ I 
im of opinion that the case falls 


having a publ duty to perform, and having refused to 
mandamus will lie on the application of a person interested to compel 
them to do so Chat is a far-reaching and salutary provision of the 


common law Although, as the representatives of the Crown. and 


issuing orders from that Court commandir g persons to carry out duties | 


in the name of the Crown, they could not order the Crown to perform 
a duty; they order other persons who were charged with statu- 
tory obligations to carry them out, if they fell within Lord Esher’s 
proposition. That case was not one in 
Court was invoked to order the Crown. or a person who was a servant 
of the Crown, amenable to the Crown, to do a particular act. There 
must be something more before a mandamus could be ordered. In the 
present case it was clear the Commissioners were charged with the duty 
ereated by the Act, and failed to carry out that duty, and the Court 
issued the mandamus commanding them to perform it. When the Com 


could 


missioners had issued their order, that order would be taken to the proper | 
officer at the Treasury, and so the Barnardo's Homes would get the 


return of the money they, had paid. Now if the Court could issue the 
mandamus it followed, in his judgment, that the Court could order the 
officers to whom the mandamus was issued to pay the costs, just as the 
Court could have ordered them, if the applicant had been unsuccessful, 


to receive them. The common law limitation as to costs, applicable to | 


Phe Attorney-General, | 


That the | 


As it is his prerogative not to pay them to a | 
argued | 
within that | 


that is, to the Special Commissioners, the same | 


vithin the class of cases where officials, 
perform it, | 


which the jurisdiction of the | 


There had been a number 
f cases in which costs had been paid by the Commissioners, their 
counsel acquiescing in this, while maintaining they could not be ordered 
but the point had never before been regularly argued. It was of the 
greatest public importance that the decision of the Court should be 
videly known, and that there should be no misunderstanding It 
or might not turn out to the interest of the Crown to pay and 
receive costs, but it had certainly no interest that was apparent in 
resisting that general rule. The Crown represented the public, and euch 
uncertainty as existed was removed by the decision of the Court 
DARLING, J., and Bray, J., delivered judgments to the same effect 

Counsen, Clauson, K.C., and Dighton Pollock, for the applicants; the 
4ttorne y (Jene ral (Sir (lordon He wart, K.C ), Clayton, B.C.. Sheldon, 
T. H. Parr, and R. P. Hills, for the Commissioners. Soticrrors 
Nishet: Daw. & Nishet;: Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 


[Reported by G. H. Kxorr, Barrister-at-Law.) 


New Orders, &c. 


Order in Council. 
CROWN OFFICE ACT, 1877. 

Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Rules Publication Act, 1893, that, after the expiration of 40 days from 
he date hereof, the Committee of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, constituted under sections 4 and 5 of the Crown Office 
Act, 1877, propose, in exercise of the powers in that behalf conferred 
ipon them by the said sections of the said Act, to make an Order adding 

the Schedule to the Order of Council of the Wth day of Angust, 
1916 (which relates to the preparation and authentication of certain 
locuments issued from the Office of the Clerk of the Crown in Chan 
ery), and, further, that copies of the Draft Order can be obtained by 
iny Public Body within 40 days from the date of this Notice, at the 
Privy Council Office, Whitehall. [Gazette, 29th August 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 


are the 


CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW. 


‘THE need for greater effort to counterbalance 
the drain of War upon the manhood of the 
Nation, by saving infant life for the future welfare of 
the British Empire, compels the Committee of The 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, 
London, W.C. 1, to plead most earnestly for increased 
support for the National work this Hospital is 
performing in the preservation of child lite. 


The children of the Nation can truthfully be said 
to be the greatest asset the Kingdom possesses, yet 
the mortality among babies is still appalling, while 
the birthrate is slowly but surely declining. 

OR over 60 years this Hospital has been the 
means of saving or restoring the lives and 
health of hundreds of thousands of Children, and 
of instructing Mothers in the knowledge of looking 
after their children. 


£5,000 has to be raised immediately 
to keep the Hospital out of debt. 
Forms of Gift by Will to this Hospital can be 
obtained on application to— 
JAMES McKAY, Acting Secretary. 
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Home Office Order. 
FACTORY AND WORKSHOP WELFARE. 

Che Secretary of State for the Home Department hereby gives notice 
that, on the 15th August, 1919, he made an Order under section 7 of 
the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, to come 
into force on the lst September, 1919, for securing the welfare of the 
workers employed in factories or parts of factories in which the pre 
serving of fruit is carried on. 

Copies of the Order can be purchased, either directly or through any 


bookseller, from H.M. Stationery Office at the following addresses :— | | 


Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.-C. 2, and 28, Abingdon-street, 

London, S.W. 1; 37, Peter-street, Manchester ; 1, St. Andrew’s-crescent, 

Cardiff ; 23, Forth-street, Edinburgh; or from FE. Ponsonby, Lad., 116, 

Grafton-street, Dublin (Gazette, 29th August 
28th August 


Board of Trade Order. 
MERCHANT SHIPPING 
Passencers’ Contrracr TICKETS 
Under the provisions of section 320 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, the Board of Trade hereby approve the following forms of Contract 
licket for cabin passengers and steerage passengers, and direct that on 
and after lst October, 1919, the said following forms of Contract Ticket 
for cabin passengers and steerage passengers shall be substituféd for 
the forms of Contract Ticket for cabin passengers and steerage pas 
sengers approved on the 28th day of September, 1915, and published in 
the London Gazette on the 8th day of October, 1915 
27th August. [Gazette, 29th August 
[The form is too long to print here.] 


Ministry of Food Orders, 


THE HOME-PRODUCED BACON, HAM AND LARD (PRICES) 
ORDER, 1919 
In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations and of all other powers enabling him in that behalf, 
the Food Controller hereby orders that, except under the authority of 
the Food Controller, the following regulations shall be observed by all 
persons concerned :— 


Sales not to be above Maximum Prices 
1. (4) A person shall not sell or offer or expose for sale or buy o1 
offer to buy any home-produced bacan, ham or lard at prices exceeding 
the maximum prices provided by, or by notice under this Order 
(+) Until further notice the maximum prices shall be as follows : 

(i) On the occasion of a sale of home-produced bacon, ham or lard 
to an appointed wholesaler, prices at the rate set out in Column A 
of the First Schedule ; 

(ii) On the occasion of a sale of home-produced bacon, ham o1 
lard other than a sale to an appointed wholesaler or a sale by 
retail, prices at the rate set out in Column B of the First Schedule ; 

(iii) On the occasion of a sale of home-produced bacon, ham or 
lard by retail, prices at the rate set out in the Second Schedule 


Delivery included in Price in First Schedule. 

2. The maximum prices prescribed under the First Schedule are fixed 
on the basis that the cost of delivery to the buyer’s premises is in 
cluded in the price, and no sales to which this Schedule applies shall 
be made on any other basis. 

5. (a) On the occasion of a sale to which the First Schedule applies 
the terms of sale shall be, at the seller’s option, either :— 

{i) Payment before delivery, with discount at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum for two months. 

(ii) Payment within 7 days of date of invoice, with discount at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for two months. 

(ili) Payment after 7 days of date of invoice, with discount at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the unexpired portion of 2 
months and 3 days from date of invoice. 

(+) For the purposes of this clause ‘‘ date of invoice’’ shall mean the 
date of despatch of the goods to the buyer, or the date borne by the 
invoice, whichever shall be the later, excepting in cases where goods 
are detained pending buyer's instructions, in which case it shall mean 
the date when the goods were ready for despatch to the buyer. 


Permitted Charges for Wrappers on Certain Sales. 

4. Where on the occasion of a sale of home-produced bacon, ham or 
lard, other than a sale by retail, the seller provides wrappers or other 
packing materials, the cost of the same may be charged to the buver in 
addition to the prices prescribed under this Order; provided that such 
cost shall be shown separately on the invoice, and shall be refunded in 
full to the buyer on his returning the wrappers or packing materials to 
the seller in good condition, fair wear and tear excepted, 


Terma on Retail Sales. 
5. On the occasion of a sale to which the Second Schedule of this 
Order applies :— 
(a) The cost of suitable wrappings or packages is included in the 








b) Where delivery is made at the request of the buyer otherwise 

than at the seller's premises, an additional charge may be made in 

respect of such delivery not exceeding 4d. per Ib., or any larger 

sum actually and properly paid by the seller for carriage 

} (c) No charge may be made for packing, for packages, or for 
giving credit 


Bacon. Ham and Lard te be Ir ed as Imported or Home pr fduerd 


6. The invoice relating to any sale of bacon, ham or lard, other than 
1 sale by retail, shall state whether the bacon, ham or lard is im 
} rted or home produced 

Retaders to Displ y Price 

person who sells bacon, ham or lard by retail shall, so long 

s any bacon, ham or lard for sale, display prominently at the 

e a copy of the schedule of maximum retail prices for the 

applicable under this Order, or until further notice a copy 
icial form M.21 (2nd Revise) Great Britain 


Prohibited Cute and Processes 
not, except on the occasion of a sale by retail, sell 
home-produced bacon or ham in a cut not specified in the 
| or prepare for the purpose of sale any cut of home 


on shai 


bacon or ham bw any process not specified against that cut 


irst Schedule, or sell or buy, except on the occasion of a sale 


iny home-produced bacon or ham so prepared 


Fictitiaus Transactions 
9. A person shall not, in connection with any sale or disposition or 
propose sale or disposition of any bacon, ham or lard, enter or <« ffer 
to enter into any artificial or fictitious transaction or make or demand 
any unreasonable charge 


Exceptions 
10. Nothing in this Order shall apply to sales of bacon, ham or lard 
by a caterer for consumption as part of any meal provided by him in 


the ordinary course of his business as a caterer 


Tnterpretat on, 
ll. The expression shall mean a wholesale 
dealer for the time being appointed by the Food Controller under this 
Order 


‘appointed wholesaler 








W. WHITELEY, LTD. 


AUCTIONEERS, 
EXPERT VALUERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


QUEEN'S ROAD, LONDON, Ww, 2. 





VALUATIONS ror PROBATE, 


ESTATE DUTY, SALE, FIRE INSURANCE, ETC. 





AUCTION SALES 
VIEW ON 


EVERY THURSDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 
IN 


LONDON’S LARGEST SALEROOM. 


PHoms No. : PARK ONE (40 Lings). TreLecrams: “WHITELEY LONDON,” 








price, 
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13. The Baco sand Ham P rice Order 











irmended he by revoked as on the LIth August, 1919 
prejud t , proceedings in respect f any contravent 
Commencement 
14. This Order shall come into force on the llth August 
Title and Extent 
15 [ Order may be cited as the Home-produced 
and Lard (Price Order, 1919 
4) This Order shall not apply to Lreland 






6th August 
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Sales by Who We 







Column A 






On the 
occasion of 
a sale to i 

Appointed 
Wholesaler. 



























ler cwl 
d 
WILTSHIRE SIDES 
Bone in—Green im) 6 
- Stove Dried or Smoked 400 6 
Boneleas—-Rolled Long, Green 0S 0 
s Stove Dried or 217 «6 
Smoked. 
CUMBERLAND® AND GAMMOUNLESS 
WILTSHIRE SIDES 
Lone in—Green iss 0 
= Stove Dried or Smoked 198 0 
Boneless— Rolled, Green 03 0 
- Stove Dried or Smoked 215 6 
Duiep Irish ROLLS (MANUFACTURED 
IN IRELAND) 
Stove Dried or Smoked 222 6 
CouNTRY CUT SIDES 
Green ex Salt 184 6 
Stove Dried or Smoked 19 6 
SPECIAL SIDES (BIRMINGHAM STYLE 
Green 2i4 6 
Stove Dried or Smoked 22 6 
BaTH CHAPS 
Creen 168 0 
Stove Dried or Smoked igi 0 
HAMS AND GAMMONS 
Bone in—Green is? 6 
Stove Dried or Smoked 194 6 
Shank Bone in—Kolled Green 197 6 
- Stove, Dried or 213 «6 
Smoked 
Boneless— Rolled, Green 203 20 
- Stove Dried or Smoked 220 «6 
AYRSHIRE ROLLS, SKIN OFt 222 | 
CookED BACON AND HAM 
(Cooked Ham and other Bacon with skin on.) 
Bone in ... ; 
Shank Bone in— Rolled 
Boneless—Rolled - 














The ex pressior bacon hall include bath chaps but shall no 
include pickled P k or cured pigs’ head 
The expre 1U home-pr rnduced sha mean ired r manutacture 
in the United Kingdom 
The expr ion ard shall not include neutral lard or compound 
The ¢ Xpress n pale dried bac i r ham hall meat 
(a t e dried 
4) dried by free exposure t iry air tor at least fh 


639 and 8A9 


ipsequentt 


but withou 
m thereof 
191LY 
Bacon, Han 


Columa Bb. 


On the 
occasion of 
a sale other 
than a sale 

A. an 

»pointed 
lw Teolonater 

or a sale 
by retail. 


Per ecwt 
d 

195 6 
YW 6 
208 UO 
222 6 
193 0 
203 ~60 
208 0 
222 6 
227] 6 
Is? 6 
199 6 
219 6 
227 «6 
73 0 
196 0 
192 6 
199 6 
22 6 
VIS 6 
[Os 0 
Oo 6 
227 «6 
258 0 
286 .U 
295 0 





‘ 


LAW REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


d LIMITED, 


’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


ital Stock... * 
Debenture Stock 


KEVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


Proposal and full information can be o 


No. 15, LINCOLN 
£400,000 
£331,130 

ADVANCES MADE THEREON. 


tained at the Society's Office 








ix rmaevo 














G. H, MAYNE, Secretary 
t Column B. 
' Columa A. On the 
! occasion of 
|; On the a sale other 
| occasion of | than a sale 
| a sale toan to an 
| Appointed poesaeet 
Wholesaler. | Wholesaler 
or a sale 
by retail. 
Per cwt. Per cwt, 
(Cooked Ham and other Bacon s ad. 8. 
Without Skin.) 
Bone in ... = | 276 «6 
Shank Bone in Rolled jn ibe - 300 0 
Boneless— Rolled i : coo | _ 309 «6 
| 
LARD. 
Refined or Home-rendered 198 6 203 «0 
U nrefined ; ’ v5 6 200 = 0 
Second Schedule 
SaLes BY Rerai. 
Vaximum Prices to be Charged on Sales by Retad of Home-produced 





Bacon, Ham and Lard 
On a sale by retail of Pale Dried or Smoked Bacon or Ham in 
slices, or in pieces other than those specified in (d) :— 
Per ib. 
s. a. 
/ Back with Usual Bone... 
| Kest Cut of Ham or Gammon with usual Bone 
Rolled Baeon or Ham (except Shoulder meat, 
Collar, Trimmings and Shanks) ome P | 2 6 
: | Boneless Bacon or Ham, or Bacon or Ham from ie 
| which the Bone has been removed (except | 
| Shoulder meat and Collar, and ms: Flank, } 
Trimmings and Shanks) .. 
l) fi. Streak (except Flank) with usu: al Bone... 4 
| ../ J Fore, rolled (exeepting Shank) — ni } 6 
; = 1 Collar without Bone ' asa i ip 
{ Collar with the Bone therein ae 
| iv, <4 Shoulder meat without Bone (excepting 0 
| Trimmings and Shanks) ‘ 
5s Shonlder meat with Bone (excepting Hock and 
. ©. Shank) : one 9 
| « Gammon or Ham Hock without Shank 
f Flank :} 
| vi Fore Hock with Shank . 4 
| Gammon Hock or Ham Hock with Shank . si 
Trimmings without Bone \ 
va t Hocks cut close j 1 0 
ee j Shanks with or without Bone log 
vill, | Sheet Ribs / ’ 
0 2 


ix Bones 


Shoulder meat shall not include Collar. 
Che expression ‘‘ Shank” shall mean the small piece at the extreme 


end of the Shoulder or Ham or Gammon 


The « xpression 





Por lb 
(6) On a sale by retail of slices or sina eut from 
Ayrshire Kolls ‘ ‘= 2 6 
(c) On a sile by retail ef Ayrshire Roll, sold w hole 2 5 
(d) On a sale by retail of cuts of Pale Dried or Smoked Bacon or Ham 
sold whole with usual Bone, if any 
Per lb. 
a @ 
Middle with Flank ) 
| Dried Irish Roll nea , iad | 
i. + Special Side (Birmingham Style) -_ a iad 2 3 
Ham dea ‘ on ove oe wid 
Gammon 









me 
Or 


shi 


Fo 
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m 12 


r lb. 
d, 
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Per ih. | destination i Ireland, provided that this Revocation shal! not apply 
s d. bef the Ist prterrintve 1919, t anv bacon of the cuts or de criptions 
’ Wiltshire Side 5 pecitre 1 the Schedule heret mported into the United Kingdom 
Country Cut Side hefore the 1Ot ; ig t. 1919, and not requisitioned by or under the 
.. t ( troller 


ii. + Cumberland Side : = se 9 ‘ - " ; a 
Gammonless Wiltshire Side 8 igust 


Bath Chaps . - ; 
iii. Fore 1 9 The Schedule 
Cumber | ler 28 Ibs. average 
(e) On a sale by retail of Bacon or Ham other than Pale Dried or Dub 
Smoked the prices in (a) and (d) above to be reduced by 1d. per tb Short Clear Backs 
except No. ix. of (a). Fat Backs 
/) On a sale by retail of Bacon or Ham from which the skin has bee Rib in Backs 
removed, the prices in (a) and (d) and (e¢) above may be increased by Bellies 
sum not exceeding 2d. per Ib New York Square Shoulders 
Per lb Picnics 
s. d \ Chinese or South American Bacor 


(g) On a sale by retail of Home-Preduced Lard refined o1 


home-rendcred ... 2 0 
THE DRIED FRUITS (RESTRICTION) ORDER, 1919 
. . . ‘ . . ; . peers In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the Defence of the 
THE MILK (SUMMER PRICES) AMENDMENT ORDER, NO. 2.) povin Reculations eed et all other ea eeabling hie ta the 
1919 t ait the Fe nd ( rr er hereby orders as follows 
In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the Defence of the 1. Except under the authority of the Food Controller a person shall 
Realm Regulations and of all other powers enabling him in that behalf t take delivery in the United Kingdom of any dried fruits of the 
the Food Controller hereby orders as follows ! ned in the Schedule which are outside the United King 
1. The maximum prices applicable during the period from 11th t lor t the date of tl Order, provided that the provisions of this 
3lst August, 1919, under the Milk (Summer Prices) Order, 1919 [S.R. | ( ise shall not apply t 
& O., No. 478 of 1919) (hereinaftgr called the Principal Order), for milk Dried Fruita sold or purchased for delivery in the United 
delivered in Scotland, including any maximum prices for milk s Kingd minder a contract in writing, dated before the date of this 
delivered during that period which have been varied before the date of Order 
this Order under the powers contained in Clause 2 or Clause 5 of the Dried fruits nsigned to a person in the United Kingdom 
Principal Order, shall be increased by the sum of 4d. per imperia ind afloat on or before the 25th August, 1919 
gallon A perso: ll not consig: r ship or permit to be nsigned or 
2. (a) The following provision shall have effect in relation to a pped t hy destination outside the United Kingdon r sell to 
contract for the sale of milk subsisting on the 11th August. 1919. s ne ther than a person buying for shipment to the United 
far as the same relates to milk to be delivered in Scotland during the K | ut lried fruits of the varieties mentioned in the Schedule 
period 11th August to 3lst August { lat f th Order purchased for shipmem to the United King 
The contract price for any su h milk shall be deemed to be Leys 
increased by a sum at the rate of 4d per imper il gallon, the buver ry persor wwhoi r having powe to dispose of, either on his 
having the option (to be exercised by notice in writing to the hel f » behalf of anv other person, any dried fruita of the 
seller before the 15th August 1919 of determining the contract as 1919 ' fr rie mont ed the Schedule which are outside 
at the 17th August, 1919, provided that the provisions of this the | ted Kingdam at the date of this Order shall, on or before 18th 
Clause shall not apply to such contracts as may be excepted from  \ 1919 sh to the Secretary. Dried Fruits Section. Ministry 
the operation thereof by the Food Controller f | i Pa Chamber Westminster. S.W. 1. a return shewing 
(6) The Food Controller may cancel or modify i ich manner as he rhe a inte and rrietiee of dried fruits shipped to the 
thinks fit any contract subsisting on the llth August. 1919, for the { 1K lom ¢ hin } rder and afl the llth 
sale of any milk so far as the samé relates to milk to be delivered i Angust, 1919 
Scotland during the above-mentioned period r} nts and ties of dried fruits purchased for ship 
3. (a) This Order may be cited as the Milk (Summer Prices) Amend t tothe United Kingd or to his order and not shipped 
ment Order, No. 2. 1919, and shall be read as one with the Principal the 11t \ ¢ 1919 
Order. ) The nounts and varieties of dried fruits sold and unsold in 
(6b) This Order shall come into force on the 11th August. 1919, a P , | shall furnish copies of original invoices and such 
shall apply only to Great Britain } | f nd particulars as may from time to time be 
8th August ed ler the hority of the Food Controller 
} frir summary offences avainst the 

















Dried Fruita (Restriction) Ord 





THE BACON ‘PROHIBITION OF EXPORT) ORDER, 191% | 
Noti ot Pevocation of General Licence 119 ° 

In exercise of the powers conferred Ipon him bv the Defence of the t \u t 
Realm Regulations. and cf all other powers enabling him in thar Shedule 
behalf. the Food Controller hereby revokes as from the 9th August, | , ‘ , ties) 
1919 (SR. & O. No. 360 of 1919]. the General Licence. dated 28th Rad Valencias. Muscatels, Sultanas, and all other Varieties) 
March, 1919. authorizing Bacon, Ham, Lard and other pig product to he Dried Currants 
sent, shipped or consigned from any part of Great sritain to any Dates ° 





THE LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE Co., Lp. 
CONDUCTING THE INSURANCE POOL 6 or selected risks. 
FIRE, BURGLARY, LOSS OF PROFIT, EMPLOYERS’, FIDELITY, GLASS, 


MOTOR, PUBLIC LIABILITY, etc., etc. 
Non-Mutual except in respect of PROFITS which are distributed annually to the Policy Holders 
THE POOL COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY POLICY at 4/6 per cent. is the most complete Policy ever offered to householders 
THE POOL COMPREHENSIVE SHOPKEEPERS’ POLICY Covers all Risks under One Document for One Inclusive Prem ium. 


LICENSE SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS 
Suitable Clauses for Insertion in Leases; and Mortgages! of 


INSU RANCE, Licensed Property, settled by Counsel,|will be sent on”application. 


For Further Information write; 24, MOORGATE 5 E.C. 2, 
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Dried Figs. 

Dried Prunes and Plums. 
Dried Peaches and Nectarines 
Dried Apricots 

Dried Pears 

Dried Apples and Apple Rings 


Legal News. 


Appointment. 


solicitor, 26. North John-street Liverpool, has 


Ho.pen 
for Affidavits of the High Court of 


Commissioner 
England 


Mr. W. 8 
been appointed a 
Australia within 


General. 


nassed at the Willesden Police Court 
who was alleged to have dashed 


He 


An exemplary sentence was 
upon a man living at Willesden Green 
a cat to the ground and so injured it that it had to be destroyed 
was fined £5 and £2 2s. costa 

A convict on license, a waiter named Emmanuel Ert, twenty-four, 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment at Marlborough-street Police 
Court on 28th ult., for stealing a cheque book. He tried to cash a 
cheque for £60 at the Regent-street branch of Barclays Bank, but the 
writing was so bad and the forged name wrongly spelt. and a letter 
he handed to the cashier was so ridiculously worded that the police 
called in. There were several previous convictions against the 
act used 

Mrs. McCallum. of Seymour-place, Sonth Kensington, whose dog was 
ordered to be destroved as ‘‘a ferocious animal” recently by Mr 
the West London Police Court magistrate, again attended 
ompanied by Mr. Morlev. a representative of the National 
League eral friends who had got up a netition against 
‘s destruction. The dog described by Mrs. McCallum ae 
tame dog. fond of going to the pictures. and of making 
Mr. Morley said he had been instructed 
Teague to enter an appeal against the 
doe wonld not be destroved until the appeal 
No. The decision is suspended until after 


were 


Cancellor 
the « 
Canine 


the dog 


ourt ac 
and g8e\ 
Vas 
L very 
friends with everyone.”’ 
by the National 
dec He supposed the 
was heard Mr. Cancellor 
the anneal 


Canine 


ton 


’ the Press Association stated 
message. ‘as to the reason why no vroceedings were taken 
of the Industrial Workers of the World who were 
found in possession of seditious and inflammatory leaflets when their 
raided be the police Tt apneare that in the existing 
the possession of literature of this kind is not an 
when a distribrtes it that he can be prose 
of course. verv curtatls the power of the police 
Tt is. moreover an offence vent to revolutionary sentiments 
e hes nre vided there 34 
is unduly lenient in this re 
charge can be brought 


** Questions have re ently heen raised.’ 
in a recent 
sgainst members 
premises were 
state of the law 
offence it is 
cuted This 


person 
much 


only 
not to gi\ e 
incitement to violent action 
enect.”’ the Presse Asso 
the United 


in nublic «ens is no 
“Tf the En 

ciation woes o7 no 
States ” 

Remarkable charges were made against a ooliceman by Mrs. Kathleen 
Knight. wife of the licensee of the Trne Sun, a beerhouse in Tarn- 
street. Southwark. at Tower Bridge Police Court. She said that the 
conatable—Francis Huskw—knocked at the door of the tavern just before 
midnight He went upstairs to a room in which she was lying on a 
hed fullv Seizing her bv the arm he pulled her to the stair 
head and threw He then took her into the street and 
dealt her a Wlow. which dazed her. He struck her twice in the right 
eve. She fell. and while she was down he kicked her. Her right 
thumb was sprained, and her right arm was injured. She said, ‘‘ Leave 
me and T’ll eo to the station.’"” They then went to the police 
station. Inspector Thomas said Mra. Knicht was broucht to the station 
bv the defendant on a charge of being drunk and disorderly The 
constable reported that he had found her drunk. shouting, with a 
number of people around her, and as she would not go away he took her 
into enstody. The inspector added that finding the constable was under 
the influence of drink he told him there was not sufficient evidence to 
supnort the charge, and for the divisional surgeon. The latter 
certified that the woman was not drunk. Tn a statement fhe woman 
enid the defendant made some reference to her having refused to serve 
The case was adjourned for further evidence 


abuses to 


tlish law 


euch against 


dressed 
her downstairs 


slone 


sent 


him after hours 


One of the 
Food Controller has 


which the fixing of maximum prices by the 
led is that though the prices are merely “ maxi 
mum prices’ thev are regarded as fixed and the Ministrv is 
blamed on the cround that bot for the ‘‘ Government price ’’ the article 
would he sold Placards with ‘‘ Government Controlled 
Prices ’’ or similar are used bi retailers. which 
suggest that the Government is authorizing the prices charged. One 
current ex ample is of very inferior apples being sold at the full maxi 
mum of 9d. lb. The Food Controller has therefore made an Order. 
which came into force on 3rd September, prohibiting the use of anv 
notice containing the words ‘‘ Government prices,”’ “ controlled price,” 


prices 


cheaper 


expressions some 





or similar expressions unless the word ‘‘ maximum” is inserted imme. 
diately before the word “ price’’ in each case, or unless the notice or 
statement in some way states clearly that the price referred to is the 
highest price that may be charged. 


The Government have decided to abolish the Press Censorship in 
Treland as from midnight on Sunday next. The abolition of the Irish 
Press Censorship may mean much or little. It will remove one source 
of perpetual irritation, and is therefore to be welcomed, but it will 
leave untouched the main machinery for the suppression of free speech, 
viz., the D.O.R.A. regulations, under which action was taken against 
the printers, publishers. and vendors of literature to which the Govern- 
ment take exception. The near disappearance of the censorship, which 
had become a complete anachronism, and was bound to go before long, 
whatever general policy the Government might pursue, is not likely, 
therefore. to be greeted with any particular enthusiasm in Ireland. 
Farly in the vear Lord Decies, the then Censor, was strongly in favour 
of the present step, which also had the support of Lord French at the 
time when he was seriously concerned with promoting a policy of con- 
The military and police authorities fonght it, however, and 
sneceeded in enforcing their view upon Whitehall. It is to be hoped that 
the abolition of the Department is likewise svmptomatic. More prob 
ibly. however. it is merely due to the belated discovery that it is im- 
nossible to make a censorship effective in Treland when there is none 
n England. Uncensored English newsnapers arrive every morning in 
Nublin for sale at the same time as the censored Irish papers, and 
frenvently contain items of news which the Irish papers have been 
forbidden to publish 


ciliation 


. *. >. 
Winding-up Notices. 
London Gazette.—Frivay, Aug. @. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Limitep I~ CHANCERY. 
Berrisn Costumrers’ Assocratroy, Lrp, (In Votuntary Liqurpation).—Creditors 


are required. on or before Oct. 13, to send their names and eddresses, and par- 
ticulars of their debts or claims, to Horace Johnston Veitch, 56, Moorgate-st., 


liquidator. 

Easy-Porse, Lrp.—Creditors are required, on or before Sept. 30, to send their 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Henry 
Edward Cooper, 15, Railway-approach, Worthing, liquidator. 

Fixerwoop Fisa Meat Co., Lrp. (Is Votontany Liqurpation).—Creditors are re- 
quired, on or before Oct. 18. to send in their names and addresses, and par- 
ticulars of their debts or claims, to Walter Fred Harris, Bank-chmbrs., Parlia- 
ment-at Hull, 

PICTUREDROMES 
hefore Sept. 9, 
debts or 
liquidator 


liquidator 
Lrp. (In Votuntarny Liqurpation).—Oreditors are required, on or 
to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their 


claims, to Wm. Stuckey Clark, Trafalgar-bldgs., Northumberland-av., 


London Gazette.—Torspar, Sept. 2. 

Creditors are required, on or before Sept. 30, to send their 
and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Mr 
William Harry Brown, Portland-st.. Southampton, liquidator. 

NorTHwotp Arrecrart Co., Lrp.—Creditors are required, on or before Oct. 2, to 
sead in their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to 
Mr. F. A. Greaves, Lynmouth, Hook-rd., Surbiton, liquidator 

Reciaste Mrverat Water Co., Lrp.—Creditors are required, on or before Sept. 26, 
to send in their names and addresses, with particulars of their debts or claims, 
to Frederick John Warren, 3, Victoria-pl.. Haverfordwest, liquidator 

Warwick Mrinerat Warers Co., Lrp. (Is Votonwtrary Liqurpation).—Creditors are 
required, on or before Sept. 6, to send particulars of their debts or claims, to 
\. E. Sherrey, Warwick-chmbrs., Corporation-st., Birmingham, liquidator 


jenwetr & Taprer, Lrp 
names and addresses 


Resolutions for Winding-up Voluntarily. 


London Gazette.—Fripay, Aug. 2. 


Association, Ltd. Clarke Food Products Menufacturing Co., 
teversionary Lt 
Palmer Mills Co., Ltd. 
Stock Farms,T. A. Q. Syndicate, Ltd 
Overseas Exporters, Ltd. 
Ltd St. Anthony's Oil Products 
Brookfield Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Gomersal Colliery Co., Ltd. 
Gokak Water Power and Manufacturing 
Ltd Co., Ltd. 
Meawick & Co., Ltd. 
Sugar & Malt Products, 


British Food Culture 
Durham & Northumberland 
Co., Ltd. 
Robert Smith's 
Ltd 
Morrice Syndicate 
La Thuile Coal Mines, Ltd 
Ita Film Syndicate. Ltd 
Picturedromes, Ltd 
Frederick Lawson, 
Moss Side Land and Brick Works, Ltd 
Fleetwood Fish Meal Oo., Ltd. 
J. & 8. Tordoff, Ltd. 


Pedigree 
Ltd 


Ltd 


London Gazette.—Torsmar, Sept. 2% 


Weald Threshing and Implement Society, Arthur Adams & Co., 
Ltd. Seagar & Hall, Ltd 
Welsh Tinplate and Metal Stamping Co.,Carbin & Hills, Ltd 
Ltd. Smethwick Empire, Ltd 
Northwold Aireraft Co Hobbs Inventions, Ltd. 
Great Yarmouth Smithies, 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 
Ltd. 





VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It is very essential that all 
Policy Holders should have a detailed valuation of their effects. Pro- 
perty is generally very inadequately insured, and in case of loss insurers 
suffer accordingly DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS (LIMITED), 
26, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 2, the well-known valuers and 
chattel auctioneers (established over 100 years), have a staff of Expert 
Valuers, and will be glad to advise thowe desiring valuations for any 
purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, works of art, bric-a-brac, a 


speciality.—{ ApvtT.] 





ainst 
ern.- 





